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occasion for the special merits of the plan, receive a pretty satisfactory treat- 
ment, though the tendency is more generally apparent than in Vol. I to be a 
little too encyclopedic. In view of the difficulty of the task, Professor Cush- 
man seems to me most successful in the endeavor to convey a sense of the 
continued and all-important interpenetration of the scientific motive in modern 
thought. The latter part of the book, beginning with the chapter on the 
German Idealists, I should consider the least adequate for the purposes of 
the inexpert reader. It may perhaps be said that since a text-book account 
of the Germans is bound in any case to be tolerably blind, it is better to devote 
to them a few pages of general appreciation than to try to be more detailed 
while still running the almost certain risk of falling short of clarity. But 
such a plan to be successful at least demands an excessive simplicity, and a 
careful avoidance of those highly generalized and subtle motives which come 
most easily from the pen of the philosopher when he is attempting a short- 
hand statement, and from which the amateur is likely to get few distinct ideas; 
and Professor Cushman does not succeed altogether in escaping this danger. 
The exposition of Kant, it may be said however, is much less open to such a 
criticism, and as a means of introducing the student to him seems to me to 
compare very favorably with similar attempts. The period succeeding Ger- 
man Idealism is still more sketchy, and there might easily be a difference of 
judgment about the relative proportions of space assigned, and the choice of 
names included. One might question, for example, whether Herbart deserves 
nearly nine pages to less than one for Comte, and a line or so for Spencer. 
But it is to be said that a book which is professedly a text book and nothing 
more, is probably wise in declining to deal otherwise than cursorily with the 
complications of recent philosophy, and so the choice of material has to be 
more or less arbitrary. 

Of points of interpretation which I have noted, I will call attention to only 
two or three. The account of Descartes' method as an attempt to derive all 
other ideas from the original certainty of self, seems to me at least questionable 
of the major part of his treatment. In Kant, again, the distinction drawn 
(p. 243) between the conscious individual and the consciousness of humanity 
is not altogether easy to connect, as is here attempted, with Kant's traditional 
distinctions; and the statement of Fechner's parallelism (p. 359) suggests a 
confusion with a different type of theory. Professor Cushman's volumes 
however are to be approached primarily as essays in the pedagogy of philos- 
ophy. Such efforts, intelligently made on principle, are to be welcomed, and 
I can only repeat my conviction, expressed with reference to Vol. I, that the 
present attempt has many merits. A. K. Rogers. 

University of Missouri. 

English Philosophy: A Study of its Method and General Development. By 
Thomas M. Forsyth. London, Adam and Charles Black, 1910. — pp. xii, 
231. 
The purpose of this work, as the author states in his Preface, is not to give 

a history of English philosophy but rather an outline of the development of 
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philosophical method among English thinkers. It confines itself, therefore, 
to the most general conceptions of the problem and procedure of philosophy. 
The book starts with Bacon, who at the very beginning impressed upon English 
philosophy the experiential character which it has always kept. Hobbes 
corrected Bacon's neglect of deduction and brought to light the need of 
discovering the basis of knowledge in experience. To this problem Locke 
and his successors addressed themselves. Their results, however, were largely 
vitiated by their confusion of epistemology and psychology and the consequent 
breach between experience and reality. This problem was taken up by the 
Scottish School, which never succeeded, however, in escaping entirely from 
the subjectivism of its predecessors. In this connection Dr. Forsyth touches 
briefly upon J. S. Mill's theory of matter and discusses somewhat more at 
length Spencer's theory of the Unknowable. The consummation of the de- 
velopment away from subjectivism was reached only in the conception of 
"Experience the Material of Reality" (Ch. VII). This discusses Ferrier, 
John Grote, T. H. Green, and Mr. Bradley, who is regarded as bringing this 
phase of English philosophy to an adequate conclusion. Chapter VIII, 
"Knowledge as Relative to Practice," gives a summary of the treatment of 
this problem in English philosophy, beginning again with Bacon and con- 
cluding with a short account of Pragmatism. Chapter IX, the last of the 
historical chapters, is a more than usually detailed account of Mr. Hodgson's 
view of philosophical method. 

Though the book is mainly devoted to history, the author's purpose is 
constructive. He calls the work his 'voyage of discovery' and he states in 
his Preface that the study of English philosophy has created in him the con- 
viction that at least three principles, all equally essential, may be regarded as 
established. These are "the experiential method, the fundamental identity of 
experience and reality, and the relativity of knowledge generally to life or prac- 
tice" (p. vi). Postulating an experiential method from the start, English phi- 
losophy has progressed mainly by developing the implications of such a method. 
This development has followed a number of separate lines, by the combination 
of which Dr. Forsyth believes that it is now possible to obtain a total view of 
the nature of philosophy (p. 216). The results are summed up at greater 
length in the last chapter of the book, but the three principles mentioned in 
the Preface are the essence of them. 

As an historical study, Dr. Forsyth's work is seriously injured by the pre- 
supposition with which he approaches English philosophy. He regards it, 
not as one chapter in the development of philosophical theories, but rather as 
an example of philosophical development generally. "Each different course 
of philosophic development is but a special instance of the unfolding of the 
principles, the one philosophy that works itself out in all" (p. 3). "It would 
seem to be not unreasonable, therefore, to take one development as illustrative 
of all" (p. 4). Having taken this radically non-historical attitude toward 
English philosophy, Dr. Forsyth inevitably falls into certain difficulties. He 
is compelled, for example, to treat English philosophy without reference to the 
foreign influences that have acted upon it. At two points in particular this 
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defect is more than usually injurious. He must make a laborious and not 
altogether clear transition from Hobbes to Locke, instead of connecting both 
men with contemporary Continental thought. And similarly he is forced to 
connect T. H. Green with Hamilton through Ferrier and John Grote without 
reference to the overwhelming influence of Kant and German Idealism. 
Moreover, the notion that English philosophy is illustrative of philosophy in 
general, is responsible for the extreme generality, not to say vagueness, of 
Dr. Forsyth's results. As he himself practically says (p. 4), almost any other 
period of philosophy might have been used to illustrate the same principles. 
Serious historical study seems almost superfluous when it learns no more from 
a period than it might have got from any other. Finally, it is to be feared 
that Dr. Forsyth has not wholly escaped the most serious danger of using 
history for illustrative purposes, that of deciding in advance what history 
illustrates. It is hard to believe that Dr. Forsyth's 'voyage of discovery' was 
not more accurately charted before it began than he himself knew. To 
mention only one important example, it is not clear on historical grounds why 
Mr. Bradley's conception of the primacy of feeling should be taken as the 
mature conclusion of English philosophy without reference to Professor 
Bosanquet's criticism of the theory of judgment on which it is mainly based. 

George H. Sabine. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

Das Erkenntnisproblem in der Philosophie und Wissenschaft der neueren Zeit. 

I Band. Von Ernst Cassirer. Zweite durchgesehene Auflage. Berlin, 

Verlag Bruno Cassirer, 191 1. — pp. xviii, 601. 

The first edition of this work was reviewed at length in this Review, Vol. 
XIX, pp. 647 ff. As the author states in his preface to the new edition, the 
three years which have elapsed since the publication of the first edition have 
been spent by him mainly in systematic researches, the results of which have 
recently been published in his Substanzbegriff und Functionsbegriff. But Dr. 
Cassirer had already stated in the first edition of his historical work that, in 
his conception, the systematic study of the problem of knowledge and the 
study of its history are inseparable. He now returns, therefore, to the ex- 
amination of the historical sources in order to embody more perfectly in his 
presentation of the evolution of the problem of knowledge the results of his 
systematic study. The result is a pretty complete revision of the earlier 
edition of his work. The revisions, he states, are mainly in the first volume 
(all that has yet appeared of the new edition), though the section dealing 
with Gassendi in the second is to be rewritten. The length of the first volume 
is not increased, but a number of changes of arrangement have been made. 
The notes, which were originally printed together at the end of the volume, 
have been placed below the text. The introductory section on Greek philos- 
ophy has been omitted and this space has been used to make additions to 
many sections. The discussion of Bruno, which formed a separate chapter in 
the first edition, is now made a part of the chapter on "Naturphilosophie." 
Though no very long additions have been made at any single point, numberless 



